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For the Companion. 
SUSAN MILLER. 


Susan Miller had finished all her work, that is, she | 
had tidied up her two little rooms, made her brother’s 
bed, cleared away the dishes, rubbed the marvellously ! 
tiny stove till it shone again, and now she sat down to 
her task—a child’s dress, of soft material, and, as far 
as her labor was concerned, of the most delicate work- 
manship. i 

She was neither beautiful nor rich, this little Susan 
Miller, but her eyes held a dreamy light that made her 
face pleasant, as with the reflection of a sunny soul, so 
that people loved to look at her, and felt rested, some- 
times, as if the sweetness of her countenance had drift- 
ed into their hearts. 

Her hair, smooth, lustrous and abundant, was carried 
plain behind her ears and braided at the back of her 
head. She never spent unnecessary time over her toilet, | 
and yet, as many an old grandam said of her, Susy al- ; 
ways looked “fixed up.” 

Susan Miller was an orphan. Her father had died 
when she was a wee child of five, and her mother when | 
the was but twelve. Now she was seventeen, looking | 
only a child, still, save when some earnest purpose 
made her brow more thoughtful than usual. 

Susan loved pretty things. On the table, drawn up 
at her side, a bunch of flowers generally stood in the 
season of them, and with her that generally lasted all 
the year round, she was so fond of them and they 
thrived so merrily under her loving care. | 

Her work-room, parlor, she called it, was on the | 
ground floor, in a neat, old-fashioned cottage, over 
which woodbines and honeysuckles clustered, and great 
trees threw their protecting shadows. It had been her 
mother’s home, and the thrifty girl had kept only a 
few rooms and let the rest of the house to another fam- 





ily. To be sure, the income it brought in was very towards making you, as you will be, honored and use- | there in the home of luxury. She might do nothing, if 


small, but it was better than nothing, and kept her in 
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she pleased; as for John, let him learn a trade. Study 


bread, she used to say, cheerfully. Besides, they of- | “Something,” said John, with emotion. His eyes. killed his father, it would kill him. It was all folly for 


fered her the liberty of always using the vegetables 
from the garden, and altogether Susy managed thriftily. | 

Indeed,’ she was laying up money for an object. 
That object was fifteen years old, tall, and stout, and | 
grave for his age, and it was the object’s object to ob- 
tain an education. For this purpose he was working 
as hard as his sister, in a mill near at hand. Susy | 
worked there also, five hours a day—from nine till two 
—and then worked at home, at her dressmaking, till 
six. She was strong and hearty, she said, when her 
friends asked her if she was not taxing her strength too 
much, and she loved to work. So she did, and so also 
she loved to read, and to write, and often spent hours . 
in an ideal world when she should bave been in her 
bed, poor little thing. 

Susan was ambitious, and Susan was a genius. “If I 
were only educated,” she sighed, sometimes, “‘there’s 
no knowing what I might do.” As it was there was no 
knowing what she might do now. One day John Mil- | 
ler, that was the name of the only brother, came in 
from the mill. He bad washed his face, which came 
up from the bath rosier and fresher than Susan’s, if that | 
were possible. Susy was setting the table for tea, and | 
& broad sunbeam coming in at the western window had 


visible folds. 


John. 
“What ?” Susy ejaculated, in some surprise, dripping 
light from the knife she held in her hand. 


| write to you. 
‘make you an offer which I trast you will regard with | 


, baste; but I hope you will consider my offer in a favor- 


were full, and so was his heart. Opposite him sat two 

shining Susans, with something that seemed very much 

like wings at their shoulders. | 
A few days after Susan received two letters. One| 


ran as follows: | 


“My DEAR Miss MILLER,—Hearing something, the 
other day, about the daughter of one who was once | 
my dearest friend, I concluded to write to you Your 
mother and I were inseparable companions in our child- | 
hood, but 1 having for years resided in a distant country, | 
our intercourse was broken off for a long time prior to 
her death. While reading a little poem, the other day, 
which struck me as being quite remarkable (by the by, 
a little bird told me it was yours,) I felt tnat | must | 
And I do so now more especially to 


favor; it is this: that I will defray a!l the exper ses of 
your tuition in this seminary for three years, and con- 
sider it a particular privilege to do the same. I am 


, pressed for time, and therefore must close my letter in | 
p : y , uncle, bluntly, one day; “‘there’ll be your work all! 


able light, and that I shall hear from 
“Truly yours, 

Susan read every word of this brief letter with eager, 

palpitating attention. ‘“‘Whata splendid offer! What 

a glorious chance! 


you very soon. | 
”’ 








' 


How kind, how very kind she is!” \ 


might she not attain? a 
Steeped in such visions as youth only can afford to 


Jobn to aspire, a poor boy; it was a downright shame 
that his sister must work her fingers off to help him. 
Susan stoutly and indignantly denied that she was kill- 
ing herself, or working her fingers to the bone. 


| 
_ was from a celebrated principal of a ladies’ school, and | fully appreciated their kindness to herself. She loved | 


beautiful things. The carpets were as soft to her as to 
the child of luxury. -It was very pleasant to have one’s 
wants anticipated ; to be waited upon; to have time to 
spend upon the little surplus matters of the toilet; to 


| walk through summer heat in January; to have the. 


pick of all the last new books; to ride out in a fine 


to her friends. But her neighbors could all talk louder 
and faster than herself, so that, although she began 
time and again with ‘My goose, she,” the old lady could 
never be heard a single word farther. She was literally 
talked down. As she was returning home she met the 
minister, who politely inquired if she had enjoyed the 
visit. 

“No, indeed!” blurted out madam. “I tried all the 
afternoon to say, my goose, she laid an egg that weighed 
three ounces, and all I could do, I couldn’t get a chance 
to say any thing but my goose, she.” 

“And if you could have said it,” returned the minis- 
ter, smiling, “of what advantage would it have been to 
yourself or to them?” 

It isarare and valuable acquirement to be a good 
listener. Even when our companions entertain us with 
trifles, it is better to listen without interrupting than to 
violate the rules of etiquette. If we cannot respect the 
gossip, we can respect ourselves. Good manners con- 
sist notin artificial graces, but in kind and respectful 
deportment toward those around us. Cc. W. F. 





ter 


JUAN. 


When Juan was entrusted to me he was about three 
years old. His height was that of a child of the same 
age. When I freed him from the bamboo basket in 
which he was brought to me, he seized my hand and 
tried to drag me away, as a little boy who wanted te 
escape from some disagreeable object might have done. 

I took him into my room, in which there was a sort of 
cell prepared for him. On seeing this new cage, which 
resembled a Malay house, Juan understood that it was 
in future to be his lodging. He let go my hand and 
set about collecting all the linen he could find. 

He then carried his booty into his lodging, and cov- 
ered its walls carefully. These arrangements made, 
he seized on a table napkin, and having dressed him- 
self in this as majestically as an Arab in his burnoose, 
lay down on the bed he had prepared. 

Juan was of a very mild disposition; to raise one’s 


| voice to him was sufficient; yet he now and then had 
She | Very diverting fits of anger. 


One day I took from him a mango he had stolen. 
At first he tried to get it back; but being unable to do 
so, he uttered plaintive cries, thrusting out his lips 
like a pouting child. Finding that this pettishness had 
not the effect he anticipated, he threw himself flat on 
his face, struck the ground with his fist, screamed, 
cried, howled for more than balf an hour. 


carriage; to attend the concerts, and all the pleasant | At last I approached my ward, calling him endear- 
amusements which were included in her cousin’s round i names, and offered him the mango. As soon as it 
of entertainments. Viewed with the eyes of a girl still ' was within his reach he clutched it with violence and 
under eighteen, it is hardly a wonder that the “vanities” , threw it at my head. There was something so human 
were now and then a little hard to renounce, but she in this action, something so evil in the expression of 


| hever once swerved from her purpose. 


| his rage, that I was almost startled. Since then he has 


“Suppose he dies just as he’s got through ?” said her , been only on rare occasions peevish and naughty. 


thrown away.” 


The first time that I let Juan dine at table with me 
he adopted a disagreeable mode of pointing out the 


“O, uncle, nothing is thrown away that is done for; objects that were pleasing to him. He stretched out 


winced. 


So Susan put aside all inducements, conquered all | A 
taken the liberty of wrapping the girl in its shining, in- | she ejaculated, as she sat there, all blushes and delight. ; temptations, that she might be true to her own soul, | Stand politeness. 


Here was the top of all her desires offered to her with- | And if her time and talents were to be wasted, as the | 
“Why, how pretty that makes you look, Susy!” cried | out money and without price. With such an education | world calls waste, she still would smile like a hero over | face with one hand, while he stretched the other 
as this that was promised, to what height of glory | the sacrifice. But I am happy to record that her labor | towards the dish. This scheme answered no better, 


was not in vain. Her brother grew up to be an honor 


to himself and to the world, and she had her reward 


“Why, the sun; I wish I was a painter; I’d have a, indulge in, she quite forgot the other letter, until, her even in this life. Looking back, however, she often 


picture of you just as you stand now.” 

“Nonsense,” said Susan, blushing a little. 

“I would; and, by t 1e way, I know who wrote ‘Bes- 
sie Gray.’” 

Susy looked up now with glowing cheeks. 

“That’s what the sitting up o’ nights meant, my 
blooming sister,” laughed John, as he sat down to the 
table. “Why, I hear that the editor of the Sentinel 
declared they were as good as Bryant’s,—those lines; | 
at least, almost,—and that was a great deal for him to. 
Say. It's all round, too, and our folks are quite proud 
of you.” 

‘All I care for is to make money,” said Susan, grave- 
ly. “IfI could only get pay for such things, instead 
of praise.” f 

“It will all come in good time. I hate to see you 
slaving at the mill and with your needle all the time 
for me, that’s a fact. Sometimes 1 wish I had never 
thought of being a scholar.” 

“O, John,” said Susy, reproachfally. 

“Well, I do, and yet, somehow I long for it, too, 
because I think, in time I might make such a good 
home for you, and pay you—I never can do that, 
though—for ) our kindness to me.” 

“Aad you will, to be sure you will,” said Susan, 
Proudly, ‘‘ind then I shall have such a fine chance to 
Cultivate my talent, my one talent,” she added, laugh- 
ing. “I think,” she said, a moment after, “that in an- 
other year you will be able to go to the academy. 
Then as you are studying so hard, and are so smart, 
you will soon be fitted fur college. The years will slip 
by as the last three or four have, and I shall see you 








the beloved minister of some pleasant country village. 
How happy I shall be to think I have done something 


eyes falling upon it, she started at sight of the stamp | 
and opened it hurriedly. It was the briefest of busi-' 
ness letters, also from a teacher, and in answer to some | 
inquiries she had made, stated the exact terms on which 
John could be admitted to his academy. 

Softly and slowly the luminous rose color faded out 
of her imaginings. If she yielded to the pressing kind- 
ness of her friend, John must be sacrificed. She alone 
knew with what painful solicitude John had toiled on 
for years, striving, with the little help he could obtain 
from kind friends, to keep up in his studies, that he 
might make good progress when he entered the Insti- 
tute. And now, after all their plans had been so fre- 
quently and so earnestly discussed, how could she dis- 
appoint him! 

She wondered at her thoughtlessness in feeling elated 
over her own prospects fora moment. She could still 
study on by herself, but John needed most the academ- 
ic course. To be sure, music and the acquisition of 
delightful sciences must be denied to her, but she had 
her solitary gift, for solace, which John was denied. 
Not for the world must her own advantages be thought 
of, so she put the letter resolutely by, and decided that 
John must know nothing about it, for it would pain his 
sensitive heart to learn of the sacrifice she was capable 
of making for him. 

Letters rained that day. An earnest invitation from 
her favorite cousin to come and spend a week in a neigh- 
bering city met with a more favorable reception. Su 
san brushed up her faded black silk, her well-worn al 
paca, her nice and really new merino, and went. 

She was not prepared for the storm of arguments that 
met her. Her uncle was rich, her cousin was an only 
child, who longed for a companion. She was wanted 





thanks God that He enabied her to overcome through 
much discouragement, und to conquer every difficulty. 





For the Companion. 
GOOD MANNERS IN CONVERSATION. 

A married lady who visited us recently, so far forgot 
what was due to herself and others, as to interrupt re- 
peatedly those who were speaking, for the purpose of 
relating some anecdvte, or to make some remark not 
always appropriate or interesting. 

When she had left us I was casting about in my 
mind for some quiet way in which to cinch home a 
bint to the children, when I was spared the trouble by 
one of your little readers, who exclaimed,— 

“Don't you think Mrs. Blank had better take the 
Youths’ Companion and read Grandmother Trew on 
manners ?”” 

We thought that she had, and all others who inter- 
rupt one who is speaking, would find it to their advan- 
tage to study her precepts. To be sure there are people 
who talk to so little purpose that it is often very te- 
dious to listen, or even to appear to listen tothem; but 
civility requires that one should be allowed to complete 
his sentence before the other is at liberty to reply, or, 
indeed, to speak at all. 

Before I learned when to keep silence my father told 
me a little story, which, though trifling enough, taught 
me the folly of trying to interrupt others, especially 
when I had nothing of importance to say, myself. 

Once upon a time an old lady with a weak voice and 
weaker mind went to a sewing-bee. Before setting 
out she bethought her of a wonderfal egg that her gray 
goose had laid, and determined to describe the marvel 


' the sake of Christ,” she made reply, and the old man, his brown hand and tried to put upon his plate every 


thing he could lay hold of. 
I gave him a box on the ear, to make him under- 


He then made use of a stratagem. He covered his 


for I hit the guilty hand with the handle of my knife. 
From that moment my intelligent pupil understood 
that he was to wait to be helped. 

He very quickly learned to eat his soup with a 
spoon, in this way: a thin soup was placed before him. 
He got upon the table like a dog lapping, and tried to 
suck it up slyly. This method appearing inconvenient 
to him, he sat down again on his chair and took his 
plate in both hands. But as he raised it to his lips he 
spilled a portion of it over his chest. I then took a 
spoon and showed him how to use it. He immediately 
imitated me, and ever after made use of that imple- 
ment. 

When I brought Juan on board my ship, the Cleo- 
patra, he was domiciled at the foot of the mainmast, 
and left completely free; he went in and out of his 
habitation when he pleased. The sailors received him 
as a friend, and undertook to initiate him in the cus- 
toms of a seafaring life. A little tin basin and spoon 
were given him, which he shut up carefully in his 
house; and at meal-times he went to the distribution 
of food with the crew. 

It was very funny to see him, especially in the morn, 
ing, getting his basin filled with coffee, and then sit- 
ting comfortably down to take his first meal in com- 
pany with his friends the cabin boys. 

Juan spent part of his days in swinging among the 
ropes. Sometimes he came on deck, either to enter 
into conversation with the persons of the embassy, 
whom he knew very well, or to tease a young Manilla 
negrito, who had been given to M. de Lagrene. 

Tois negrito was his dearest friend. Juan had a 
profound contempt for monkeys; he never conde- 
scended to notice one, and preferred the society of a 
dog or a sheep to that of one of a lower order of his 
own species. 





Juan acquired the habits of a. gourmet while on 
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board. He drank wine, and had even become deeply | the Yankee begin to fidget and scowl. It was just! 
learned in the art of appreciating that liquor. | what he had expected. 

One day two glasses were offered him, one half fall; The minutes passed swiftly, while the British cap- 
of champagne, the other half full of claret. When he| tain grew more and more good-natured, communicative 
had a glass in each hand some one tried to deprive him | and easy, and smoked and told long stories, paying no | 
of that containing the champagne. To defend himself, | attention at all to the agitation cf his new acquaintance, 
he hastily brought his disengaged hand up to the one, or the hints by which the latter endeavored to get him 
which had been seized, and having by a dexterous ef- | to leave the ship. 
fort succeeded in freeing it, he poured the sparkling} At length a breeze sprung up, and the flapping sails 
hiquid into his mouth, and having made sure of the| filled out. The sound of foam was heard under the 
flavor, hastened down to me. prow. The “Glorious Fourth” was in motion. 

When [ arrived at Manilla, Juan and I took upour| At this point the Yankee plainly indicated to the 
abode in a Tagal house, and we lived in common with | Englishman that he must say good-by. 
the family inhabiting it, consisting of the father, moth-, “Couldn’t think of it, my dear fellow,” said the cap- 
cr, two girls of fourteen and sixteen, and of some latie | tain, more good-naturedly than ever. ‘Don’t see the 
children. Juan was charmed with our residence. He) least necessity for it. As I am only cruising it makes 
spent his days in play with the little Tagal girls and | but little difference which way I go.” And calling to 
robbing the mango womeg who were imprudent enough his boat in tow, he ordered his men to go back to din- | 
to put their merchandise Within his reach. ner, and tell the lieutenant to keep the man-of-war on 

Juan had nothing of those social virtues ca.led un-| the same course with the barque, and within hail, as! 
selfishness and devotion; he was selfish, and would not | “he had found the American an extremely agreeable ; 
have found communistic principles to his taste. He} gentleman, and meant to spend the afternoon with 
was perfectly conservative in this respect, and only | him.” 
liked communism with regard to the property of oth-| This announcement brought matters to a crisis at 
ers. If an animal invaded his cage he drove him away | once. The Yankee captain swore, in a transport of rage. ' 
unmercifally. One day he even picked the feathers! Finding himself completely baffled, however,he resigned 
out of a pigeon which had been struck with the unfor- | himself to the situation as well as he could, and ac- 
tunate idea of taking refuge there. knowledged that the barque was the property of his 

Whenever we put into harbor I brought him clusters | captor. 
of bananas. The fruits were placed with those belong-| The law of nations ranks slave trading with piracy 
ing to the officers of the staff. Juan had leave to enter on the high seas, and makes the vessels detected in 
this sanctuary at his pleasure. Provided he had been ‘such traffic lawful prizes to any who shall capture 
ence shown which clusters belonged to him, he re- them. The Yankee had no less than six hundred. 
spected the others until such time as he had exhausted blacks confined in the hold of his ship. 
his own provision; after that he no longer went osten-| As soon, therefore, as he saw that he should not es-! 
sibly and boldly in search of fruit, but by stealth,’ cape with his booty, he ordered the hatches opened, re- | 
crawling like a serpent. The larceny committed, he| marking, with a very crest-fallen air,— 
came up again faster than he had gone down. “You've smoked me out, cap’n—it’s no use. This is 

It is untrue that orang-outangs have been taught to a dodge I never heard tell on afore.” 
smoke. Juan, and all those I have seen, were unable} As the slaver had but lately left the coast, and the 
to acquire that habit. poor blacks had consequently not yet become weak- 

Such is the account of an orang outang given by Dr.' ened by long confinement, they survived the terrible | 
Yvar, who was physician to the scientific mission sent , smothering under the hatches, none of them seeming : 
by France to China, and who resided six months in the permanently the worse for it. | 
Eastern Archipelago. This animal is a native of the| They were all released and provided for, and Spicer 
islands of Borneo and Sumatra and the peninsula of the kidnapper was forced to take passage to England, 
Malacca, dwelling in the deepest recesses of forests of as her majesty’s prisoner. 
gigantic growth, and seldom venturing into the more | o> 
thinly-wooded districts. Very little is known of the} 
habits of the creature in its wild state, and many fabu- | 
lous accounts respecting it have in consequence been 
received as true. Its usual height is supposed to be 
about four fect. In some of the Western and Southern States the ex- 

The orang-outang is grave and gentle in its manners, ' ecution of justice by the legal authorities has been oft- 
and more docile than any of the monkey tribe, easily | en anticipated by the mob. This is lynch law. Even 
imitating some of our actions, learning to use @ spoon, when its acts would have accorded with the sentence of | 
and even a fork, and acquiring a relish fur sweetmeats, the courts, if a regular trial had been given, it leads to } 
coflee and spirits. It is fond of being noticed, and ca- cruelty and encourages crime. | 


pable of attachment. But mob law is generally the blind slave of malice; ' 














For the Companion. 
A MOB AND THE LAWYER. 
A True Story. 





During youth the forebead and, 
skull appear well developed, and carry something of a@ and its victims are slain without a word of defence. 
human character; but as the animal advances in age It was not unusual, before the war, for Northern 
the resemblance quickly disappears. men to be hanged simply because they came from New 
England; and therefore were suspected of being ene- 
For the Companion. mies of the system of slavery. 
But, even in cases into which no political hatred en- 
CAPTURE OF A SLAVE, | tered, the mob often exercised its brutal power; and 

A British man-of-war steamship had been cruising many a time a legal trial has been interrupted in order 
for several months along the west coast of Africa,on to kill the prisoner at the bar. In the old times, in 
the lockout for slavers, but without taking any prizes. | Scotland, this system was called ‘“‘Jethart justice,” be- 

The region was sickly and several of the crew had , cause at a town named Jethart, or Jedbury, in the Low- 
died of fever, and their ill success had rendered every lands, certain victims were hanged first and afterwards 
man on board, from captain to coxswain, heartily dis- | were tried. 
gusted with the cruise. I will tell you a story of an attempt to execute this 

One forenoon, however, during a calm, while the sort of justice, which took place at Louisville, Ky., ex- 
man-of-war was coasting off Loango, the man at the' actly ten years ago—in 1857. 
mast-head reported a strange sail in sight. After look- | A family of the name of Joyce were murdered. 
ing at her a minute through his glass, the captain gave Their charred bodies were found—five or six blackened 
orders to head for the suspicious craft immediately. | corpses—among the ruins of their former home. 

She was a barque under full press of canvas, but} For some reason that is not stated, a party of negroes 
rolling lazily on the sea, waiting for wind. Something | were suspected of the murder. They were slaves. 
1akish in the general look of her rig and outline ex- Their master did not believe that they were guilty; 
cited the suspicions of the English captain. The fact but he had no power to protect them from the mob. 
that she was far out of the known track of homeward- How do you suppose the brutal mob of raffians went 
bound merchant vessels increased his mistrust almost to work to find out the guilty parties? They hired no 
to a conviction that she was no honest sailor. | lawyer; they impannelled no jury; they only brought 

It was easy for the steamsi.ip to come up with the ropes and firewood and lucifer matches. Then they 
becalmed vessel, and no sooner was he within hailing seized the poor negroes and began to hang them! 
distance than the captain called tothe stranger to“show , They pulled them up to the limb of a tree by the neck, 
colors.”” On the instant, up went the American flag. and let them down, again and again, and ordered them 

This vexed the captain, since, by the terms of the to confess to the crime. But the negroes continued to 
treaty between the nations, he could not now search| declare that they were innocent. 
the suspected craft. The mob found that they could not force a confes- 

However, he determined to board her, and ordered a sion in this way; and so they got ready to burn one of 
boat to be manned for the purpose. Arrived at the side ' the prisoners alive. 
of the vessel, he was met by the commander, a tall, | The victim was selected and made fast to the stake; 
rough-looking Yankee, who immediately presented his firewood was gathered and heaped up around him; and 
papers. | then the lights were applied. The negro, seeing that 

The barque was the “Glorious Fourth,” from Port-' he would be burned to death, offered, in his terror, 
land, Me., James Spicer, master, trading between New | to confess the crime if they would put out the flames. 
York and the Cape of Good Hope—so said the papers. | They untied the ropes and brought him away; and 
All regular, so it seemed,—but how in the world came ' now he said that the party under arrest had done the | 
she so far out of her course ? | deed. They were flung into the city jail. Lynch law 

“It's a notion of mine,” said the Yankee captain, on was suspended, because the mob knew that there was 
being questioned about it. “I worked up this way to no chance for their escape from the scaffold. 
get a fair headway afore the trade winds.” The owner of these slaves still believed that they 

This explanation was too shallow to deceive the En-| were not guilty—that the negro had confessed only 
glishman. He coolly pointed out its fallacy, and drew from the fear of being roasted alive. 
the Yankee into an argument, meantime pacing with} He made up his mindto try to save them. But he 
him up and down the deck, and noting carefully out could not induce thelawyers in the city to take charge 
of the corners of his eyes every suspicious appearance | of the case and defend before the court the negroes. | 
on board. | They were afraid of the people, whose passions were , 

Hie observed that, although the hatches were battened , now fearfully excited. They all refused, but one, whose ; 
down, none of the lading or ship furniture was stowed | name I shall not tell you yet. 
on the top of them, as is usual in merchant ships that This brave lawyer agreed to defend them. He was, 
have ne eccasion to open their hatches during the voy- very popular with all classes; but in taking up this ; 
age. case he putall his popularity in peril. His friends | 

This fact, together with the nervous eagerness of the came to him and urged him not to defend the negroes. 
stranger captain in answering his queries, quite decided! When he told them that the greater their guilt, if 
the Englishman to remain on board until he could see they were guilty,the greater their need of a lawyer, 
the proof that there were no slaves concealed under the | and added that he did not believe the confession forced 
barque’s deck. by fire, many of them went away and called him an 

He knew that slave vessels must carry their hatches | abolitionist. 
open, or the human freight would all be smothered in| The day of trial came on. The court house was 
the hold, and of course be a dead loss to the traders. crowded. The people were so fierce in their expres- 
When, therefore, he sat down and took out his pipe for sions of hatred of the negroes, that it was feared they 
a comfortable smoke, it was no surprise te him to see would rush in and hang them before the trial was over. 





——+or a 





' turned to the court, who had ordered the sheriff to! 


One member of the Joyce family—I believe the only ' middle of the breast a broad yellow stripe; the circuit 
one now living—was allowed to have a seat within the °t the eyes was also daubed with paint; these colors 
bar. Outside of it were his friends, whose malicious | *¢ ™4de by boiling verious kinds of wood and mixing 


: P | the decoction with clay. 
=a needed only a leader to be incited toany actof; The rest of the y+ were also streaked and 
violence, 


daubed with various colors, ard by the light of their 
The only witness put on the stand was the negro who | torches they looked like a troop of devils assembled in 
had tried to save his body from the flames, by confes- the lower regions to celebrate some diabolical rite; 


“ around their legs were bound white leaves from 
sing that his comrades had murdered the family. heart of the palm-tree ; some wore feathers, others _ 


He told a story—contradictory and confused—about leaves twisted in the shape of horns behind their ears 
the mode of the murder. | and all had a bundle of palm leaves in their hands, ’ 


. Soon after I entered the rites began. All the 
He was saying that as all the house was in flames,a ' squatted down on their haunches and set upa deafen. 
little child—only two years old—whom the murderers ,ing kind of wild song. There was an orchestra of jn. 


had not slain, awoke from her sleep, and seeing the , strumental performers near the idol, consisting of three 

flames, called out, “Mother, are you cooking break- | drummers with two drumsticks each, one harper, and 

fast ?” ° performer on the sounding stick, which latter did not 
ouch the ground, but rested on two other sti 

There was a hush in the room. You might have f y Sticks, so 


that the noise was made the more resonant. 
heard a pin fall. Every one held his breath. It was a| The two mbuiti men—or priests—in the meantime 


moment of intens eal i d to, Were dancing in a fantastical manner in the middle of 
youse tt tate a re ° _ needing only a sound to the temple, putting their bodies into all sorts of strange 
empest. contortions. Every time the mbuiti men opened their 

That sound came! 


mouths to speak, a dead silence ensued. 
An old man in the jury box now shaded his eyes; he} As — ——, continued, = — rose ot sur. 
. ; P _, rounde e dancing men, redoubling, at the same 

seemed to be seeing the dreadful picture which the ne- | time, the volume of their songs, and after this oan 
gro’s statement had drawn, and to want to shut it out on for some time, returning to their former positions, 
from his sight, and then, through his closed lips he ut- , This was repeated several times. 
tered a half-hissing and half-horrified sound. A cold 4@ 
shudder ran through the crowd, and then flashing eyes 
showed that the tempest was coming. | oe Se Sie ee eee. 


ON, j 
Just at this moment young Joyce leaped to his feet owiede phy oc Hon drying wn 
and shouted,— | 
“I want all my friends who think these niggers! 
guilty to help me to hang them.” | a 
Click, click, click, went scores of pistols, and then. Pe phen thy Aa ee 3 
there was a fierce yell! The wild mob were like de- | Better die than useless live.” 
| 
| 











Sultry June is hastening on, 
And then your water will all be gone.” 


“Nay, my friend,” the Brook replied, 


mons. 

Young Joyce instantly drew a huge bowie knife, and 
bounded towards the negroes with the fierceness of a 
panther. 

But he meta man who neither feared him nor the 
frenzied mob behind him. And the fragrant flowers around 

It was the brave lawyer, who held his collar with Loved to hear the happy sound. 
one hand and grasped the hilt of the bowie knife with or 


his other hand. A RACE EXTRAORDINARY. 

The lawyer was a powerful opponent—I never saw a Some years ago a race was run at the Hague, in Hol 
more superb specimen of a Western gentleman—and jgnd, which for its novelty excited more than ordinary 
young Joyce was soon driven back into his seat, andj interest. It was between a fast trotting horse in har. 
held there as easily as if he were a child. — and a full grown hog; distance, six English 

é ‘ miles. 

“4 pe as the — er got him quiet, ke faced the The circumstances which led to this unique trial of 
mob, who were rushing towards the negroes. speed were as follows: At a club at the Hague a young 

The sheriff and one or two policemen were trying to, member expatiated upon the beauty, symmetry and 
drive them back. youn aon. Pay sone of a trotting — he had that 

ay purchased, expressing an eager desire to get upa 

When they saw young Joyce overpowered, the mob match, to prove the superior qualities of his horse. . 
turned upon the lawyer. A gentleman remarked, = have a hog which I would 

Grasping his throat, tightly, the undaunted lawyer , not hesitate to run against him” 
said,— Peals of laughter greeted this strange proposal, to 

“Mr. Joyce, tell your friends that while they hang ee ee 


quietly interposed,— 
the negroes, I'l attend to you.” “Well, gentlemen, I now challenge to run my hog 
Joyce, not wishing to be choked, waved the mob ong 3 = = ose? ge bag eon in harness, 
. ‘ : | six English miles, provided that the horse carry two 
hack with the only hand that he could use. | persons and that fourteen days time be allowed me for 
As soon as the rioters began to fall back, the lawyer training my animal.” 
_ “Agreed!” Agreed!” resounded all round; for the 
summon a force of police to protect the prisoners. joke was deemed too good and too novel to give it the 


‘ ’ * ” ' go-by. 
“Don’t do any thing of the sort—your honor!” he “jr was agreed that the match should come off that 


said. ‘We can protect the prisoners and ourselves. day fortnight, at eleven o’clock, A. M., precisely; and 
There are enough true men here to protect them from , the beautiful avenue leading from the Hague to the 
the fury of this young man.” — at oe = selected as - — , 
aT * he news of this extraordinary match for a trial 0 

The mob was furious at this defiance. speed between a fast-trotting horse and a full grown 
“Where are your friends?” one fellow shouted, and porker spread like wildfire, and caused the most in- 
others repeated. tense excitement among the people, all eager to see the 
“You are,” replied the Iswyer. fun. The day was anxiously looked for, and the train- 
Never was the power of an orator more effective. 


ing of Nero began. 
eee On the first day poor Nero was starved, strict orders 
He urged them to aid him in protecting the court having been given by his owner that no one should 
from the young man—not from them ; and showed that. ies seman tear Wien avamer diete — oot 
te ” ; F . n » when, . 
the y ay any by this act of violence, would dis- tually at eleven o’cloek, his master made his appear- 
grace himself and the good name of Louisville. 


ance. 
“While he was yet speaking,” says his eulogist, “the| A rope was securely fastened to one of his hind trot- 
crowd calmed down, and when he had finished paint- | ters, and his master drove him, with many a kick and 


. : i y se to 
ing the enormity of the offence, and the remorse of the each aon — <= by oie coee z a a of 


Summer eame, and blazing June 
Dried the selfish pond full soon; 
Not a single trace was seen 
Where it had so lately been. 


But the Brook with vigor flowed 
Swift along its pebbly road, 








' young man if he had been permitted to commit so great two herrings, which Nero ravenously devoured, after 


a crime as in his frenzy to murder these negroes; they , which he had to trot it back to the Hague. ° 
cheered him, and through the room went frequent and! _ 1t may be proper here to remark that the hog pre‘ers 


ia ie at “pee - fish to any other kind of food. 

repeated whispers, ‘He's right, he’s right, he’s cimngs} On a etek day Tere fois perfectly ravenous; bs 
right!’ ” he had to bide his time, and his master had to resort 
This brave lawyer became known a few years after-' to the strictest hog discipline to start him off when, a 
wards as a loyal Kentucky General. — he presented himself to drive him over 
The trial went on in quiet. ad a Bi After a liberal and energetic application of the booted 
But when a verdict of “not guilty” was given in, ' foot and a little loud and angry discussion between the 
the same scene was renewed. The mob believed the —— parties, —_ — ot thelr journeys 
ilty i ; .| where Nero was regaled with three herrings, beiog 

— to be guilty, and their acquittal made them fu one extra, and which he dispatched voraciously it 


= ae ' double-quick time, looking for more, but in vain. 
Yet, whether they were the criminals or innocent, it! He was then, with much coaxing and kicking, per 
is certain that the evidence was insufficient to convict 





red. 

This idol was kept at the end of a long, narrow and 
low hut, forty or fitty feet long and ten feet broad, and 
was painted in red, white and black colors. When I 
entered the hut it was full of Ashango people, ranged 
in order upon either side, with lighted torches stuck iu 
the ground before them. Amongst them were conspic- 
uous two priests, dressed in cloth of vegetable fibfe, 
with their skins painted. grotesquely in various colors, 
one side of the face red, the other white, and in the 


suaded to resume the return trip homeward, which was 
om. opposition, accompanied by vigorous squealing and de- 
ss , termined grunting on the part of Nero. ’ 
South, cares nothing for life nor laws; and this mob| On the fourth day, punctually at eleven o'clock, 
fi sed. 

“a aaa ~ ne = ~ tere understand somewhat thé object of his calling; be 
#0 force of police had been quietly sent for, the walked off not only without compulsion, but ata 
how! bbl » Fores round pace, to get to his journey’s end, where his mas- 

owling rabble were cheated of their prey. ( aut 

Bat not long, for in the same night they surrounded | be no pe pea —_— beg = = 
the jail, seized the negroes and hung them to the trees ce with incredible cubes as s00n as they came 

During the war I met this lawyer in the field several| On the fifth day Nero was fully up to Ban ae = 

’ i t 
times. He was one of Gen. Sherman’s most trusted = oa len” tt Gees oe ~ “1 lowsnt, 
commanders. He rose tothe rank of Major General i 
in short metre. 
It was Gen. Rousseau. On the days following, and up to the time of the race, 
a aes his master had no further difficulty with Nero but © 
SKETCHES OF SAVAGE LIFE. though on the return trips the same difficulties alse 
recurred. A vigorous application of boots was in suc 

Wher Du Chaillu entered the Ashango territory,(in never could see the point ner comprehend = an 
equatorial Africa) he went one evening to see the vil- | sity < = + neem movement, and squeale 
lage idol. This is what he saw: | granted his objections. 

This evening I went to see the village idol, and to and having grown extremely thin upon his = 
Witness a great ceremony in the mbuiti house. The ' meals, he now ran like a race horse, a veritable Bet ee 
idol was a monstrous and indecent representation of a invariably distancing his master, who fullowe 
I travelled towards the interior, the coarser these wood-| Both exercise and spare diet were, however, strictly 
en idols were, and the more roughly they were sculp- adhered to up to the day preceding the ie ath day, 

| the race was to come off. On that, the ; 
the usual hour of eleven his master appeared; her- 
Nero was doomed to disappointment; no trot, 20 
rings on that day. 
desire to be released from his pen, but alas, it was 
so to be; he had to submit toa day of fasting to Pre 
pare for the race. 


safely accomplished, although not without considerabit 
But a mob, wherever it is formed, whether North or 
when his master presented himself, Nero seemed 10 
prisoners were taken to the jail for protection, and the 
ter regaled him not alone with his coveted dinner of 
in the city hall grounds. within reach of his grinders. 
f four herri ; i im, and disposed © 
and did great service in the Western department. See ee a oe - 
keep up with him, Nere invariably taking the lead, al- 
Worship of Idols. case the only convincing argument with Nero, who 
On the ninth day Nero had become perfectly trained, 
female figure in wood; I had remarked that the further fast trotting horse in harness. 
as on the first day, poor Nero was again starved. bat 
ith eager eye and impatient grunt he signified . 
On the fourteenth day both horse and hog appeared 
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rting post, eager for the race. It was a beau- | 

a ee. an The road was lined the entire distance 
on both sides, with spectators eager to see the sport. | 
Paunctually at eleven o’clock, at tap of drum, off they | 
started, amidst shouts of the multitude. The first two | 
miles were closely contested; it was emphatically a) 
neck and neck race; but Nero, light as a feather, and | 
paving in his mind’s eye his delectable meal, now 
fairly flew over the ground, gradually leaving the | 
horse behind, keeping the lead the entire distance. | 
Amidst shouts, the waving of handkerchiefs and the | 
wildest excitement, he reached the ending-post, beat- 
ing the horse by half a mile and winning the race tri- 
umphantly. q | 
For this extraordinary performance Nero was re- | 
warded with a pailful of herrings, which having, 
feasted upon to his heart’s content, he waddled back to | 
Hague. 





A DOG THAT HAD ENOUGH AND TO 
SPARE. | 


The wise man bids sluggards “go to the ant” and | 


earn how to be provident. They would hardly under- | 


stand him if he should bid them “go to the dogs,” but 
here is an instance of brate forethought joined with gen- | 
erosity that might well justify such a piece of advice and 
shame many human animals for their habit of laying up 
money exclusively for themselves, instead of doing good 
with it. Mr. Samuel Bigger, now judge of the court in 
Washington county, Iowa, related the following story, 
which is doubtless correct: 


Many years ago, when employed in the occupation 
ofafuller, inthe spring of the year, either he or his 
wife got a little puppy of a small breed, commonly 
called the fist breed. During the summer, while grow- 
ing up, it was exceedingly mischievous, yet, when fall 
came, it had forethought enough to lay up a store of 
provisions for the winter. When Mr. Bigger was salt- 
ing away his pork and beef, every spare scrap which he 
threw aside the little dog carried away and buried in | 
the loose soil of the adjacent woods, until he had nu- 
merous parcels in different places laid by for future 
use, some on this and some on that side of the creek on 
which the fulling mill was built. About this time the 
farmers began to come in with their webs of cloth to be 
fulled, and, the country being new, almost every one 
that came had, at least, one large dog withhim. On 
such occasions the little dog, being afraid he would 
jose his winter provision, would turn out to guard it; 
passing round from one little parcel to another, he 
would smell over each precious treasure. | 

At length, on a certain day, @ man came who had no ; 
dog with him, and while he and Mr. Bigger were in | 
conversation at the mill-door, and the little dog seatea | 
athis master’s feet, they noticed a dog, very poor and | 
apparently very tired, scarcely able to raise a trot, | 
passing along the road on the opposite side of the 
creek. They concluded that he belonged to a family | 
that had removed to the West, and, having become 
tired of his new home, he was making his way back to 
his native place, and had been long on the road without 
food. The little dog also spied him, and concluded he 
was needy, and, instead of going to guard his meat, as 
usaal, he ran to him, jumped up with his fore-paws 
against the stranger’s breasts, then upon the one side , 
and again upon the other, until he secured his confi 
dence. He then trotted off the road toward a portion 
of his meat, and looked back,‘as much as to say,,\Come, 
stranger, and I will supply your need. The stranger 
followed his benefactor, and when they had arrived at 
the place the kind little fellow dug up a parcel of his | 
meat and laid it out before the needy dog. He ate a 
part of it, but was too generous to take it all. The, 
kind little friend covered what was left, and led him on 
to another piece, and laid it out, thinking he would 
probaoly like it better, of which the hungry dog par- 
took until he was satisfied, and then went on his way. 
The remainder of the lunch was carefully buried, and 
the owner went gallopping back, seemingly congratulat- 
ing himself that he had done a noble deed for a dog, | 
and soit was. 


a +e 


THE GLASS RAILROAD. 
Have any of our young readers taken a ticket on this 
toad? If so, be sure to get out at the very next station. | 
Read its description as the “Milford Bard” saw it: H 


It seemed to me as though I had been suddenly | 
aroused from my slumbers. I looked around and 
found myself in the centre of a gay crowd. The first | 
sensation [ experienced was that of being borne along | 
with a peculiar gentle motion. I looked around and 
found 1 was in a long train of cars which were gliding 
over arailway many miles in length. It was composed 
ofmany cars. Every car opered at the top and was tilled | 
with men and women all gayly dressed, all happy, ail | 
laughing, talking and singing. The peculiar gentle 
motion of the cars interested me. There was no grat- | 
ing such as we hear on a railroad. This, { say, inter- | 
ested me. I looked over the side, and to my astonish- 
ment found the railroad and cars made of glass. The 
glass wheels moved over the glass rails without the 
least noise or oscillation. The soft, gliding motion pro- 
duced a feeling of exquisite happiness. I was happy ! 
It seemed as if every thing was at rest within—1 was’! 
full of peace. | 

_ While 1 was wondering over this circumstance a new 
Sigtt attracted my gaze. All along the road, on either ' 
tide, Within a foot of the track, were laid long lines of ' 
coffins, and every one contained a corpse dressed {for | 
burial, with its cold white face turned upward to the 
hght. Toe sight filled me with horror; I yelled in ag- | 
ony, but could make nosound. The gay throng who 
Were around me only:edoubled t! pgs and laugh- | 
ler at the sight of my agony, and We Swept on, gliding | 
With glass wheels over the glass railroad, every mo- | 
rom hearer to the bend of the road, far, far in the dis- 

“Who are these?” I cried at last, pointing to the | 
dead in their coffins. | 

“These are the persons who made the trip before us,”’ | 
Was the reply of the gayest persons near me. 

“Wuat trip ?” I asked. 

Why, the trip we are now taking,—the trip on this 


glass railway,” was the answer. | 


“Way do they lie along the road, each one in his’ 
cofia?” I was answered with a whisper and a haif| 
laugh, which froze my blood: 


“They were dashed to death at the end of the rail- 


road.” cai That I have my own duties too. Nursery. 
ad,” Said the person whem I addressed. i 
ms. know the railroad terminates at an abyss which | os 


— bottom or measure. It is lined with pointed | 


. As each car arrives at the end it precipitates its 
Passengers into the abyss. They are dashed to pieces 
aad the rocks, and their bodies are then brought 
cre and placed in the coffins as a warning to other 
Passengers; but noone minds it, we are so happy on 
the glass railroad.” 


Can never describe the horror with which these 
Words inspired me. 





age of destitution and bodily suffering is to cultivate | 
while young all the benevolent and generous feelings 
of our nature; never by any possibility allowing any | 
opportunity to pass of befriending a fellow traveller, as | 
we are passing along life’s journey, for sooner or later ; 
the reward will come—the reward of a happy heart, 
and oftentimes a comfortable provision for declining | 
ears. 
In 1812 a wounded soldier was lying helpless on the 
plains of Chalmette, a few miles below New Orleans. 
A youth passing that way kneeled at his side, inquired | 
as to his wants, conveyed him to shelter, and remained | 
with him until he was able to leave for his home in the 
city. Nearly half a century later the wounded sol- 
dier died, but old Judah Touro never forgot the youth | 
who helped him on the battle-field, and left him fifty | 
thousand dollars in money, besides some duties to per- | 
form which eventually yielded Mr. Shepherd $100,000 | 
more. 

While living in New Orleans, about the year 1850, a, 
poor young doctor, with a large family and a small | 
practice, often came into my office. He was always 
courteous, always kind, and always sad, and who could | 
be otherwise when anxiety for to-morrow’s bread for | 
wife and children is always pressing on his heart? But 
there came a letter one day, with the English post- | 
mark, making inquiries for a certain young American | 
doctor who greatly befriended an English gentleman | 
during a long and dangerous attack of sickness in New| 
Orleans, a number of years before. This grateful gen- 
tleman had died, and left our poor young doctor a 
large estate. 





THE BOASTFUL ROOSTER. 
Vain glory always ends in shame—the greater the: 
pretension the deeper the contempt afterwards. So! 
teaches the following fables 


“Did you hear how the fox ran into Farmer Brown’s 
yard and frightened every one to death?’ said the 
speckled hen to the rest; and they all gathered round , 
her to hear the story. \ 

“Don’t be nervous, ladies,” said a grand-looking 
cock, strutting up and down before them; “remember 
you are uncer my protection.” 

“The fox! the fox!” screamed the hens; and in he 
actually ran, the hounds after him. 


The valiant cock flew up to the top of the wall, while | 


the hens scattered off as fast as they could into the 
roosting-palce. 

“He is gone!” cried one, peeping out. “O, yes, he 
is gone!” said the rest; and they came, one by one, ! 
very cautiously down the roost ladder, and landed in| 
the yard. 

“Ts he gone?” said the cock from the wall. 

“Yes, quite gone,” they all cried. 

“Then {may come down too,” he said, and strutted 
about as before. 

“I wouldn’t leave my post, you see, ladies, while 
there was any danger,” he said, majestically. 

“Who doubts that ?” said Shock, who had heard him 
promise to protect them. ‘You are a brave defender, | 
indeed. If your ladies had not had the roost to fly to, 
you would have helped them much from the top of; 
yon wall!” 

“Pray, sir, what was I to do?” said the cocky much 
disconcerted and offended. 

“O, of course,” said Shock, ‘you couldn’t do any thing | 
but take care of yourself; and 1 don’t blame you for 
doing that, but for blustering about what you know 
you couldn’t do. False pretences always make people 
contemptible. 


caine tices 
A HARD KNOT. 


A man that was boasting that there never was any | 
rope or cord, whether made of hemp, wire, or any | 
thing else, in which he could not tie a double bow- 
knot, was summarily put down by being requested to 
tie a knot in a cord of wood. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


Where is my ReceiptP 


The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Companion. 

No other receipt is given. P 
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IN THE ATTIC. 


What can be the matter with pussy! 
She never comes now to her play, ° 
But hides herself up in the attic: 

I see her go there every day. 





Or if she comes down for a minute, 
And I catch her upin my lap, 

She cannot be coaxed to stay in it, 
Not even for one little nap. 


No cat, I am eure, could be fonder 
Than Pussy was, always, of me: 
Let’s go to the attic and find her, 
And see what the matter can be, 


Tis not very light in the attic. 

“Puss, puss !?? But she don’t hear me call, 
We’ll look in that chest in the corner: 

My stars! Here’s a sight, after all! 


Three kittens,—a white and a black one, 
And one little perfeet Maltese. 

O pussy! How charming to have them! 
Vl just take them up, if you please. 


You poten ! you queer little mewlings! 
You sprawlers! you smallest of cats ! 
You half-seeing, half-mewing kitties, 

It can’t be you’ll ever catch rats, 


Dear Blacky, no big boy shall drown you; 
Dear Whitey, I’ll feed you with cream; 
And you, my Maltese, my pet beauty, 
Shall lie in the warmest sunbeam, 


But pussy, I see, is uneasy: 

Dear cat, I won’t take them away; 
At least, not until they grow bigger 
And stronger, and able to play. 


How hai and proud you are, pussy, 
With of tier new duties to al ¥ 
Good-by, then, for that just reminds me 





LITTLE PITCHER. 


| “Little pitchers have big ears.” That’s what they 
say, you know. Now watch the “Little Pitcher” in the 
story, and see if it is so. 

| Mr. Juniper! Mr. Janiper!” exclaimed a little girl, 

, leaving her playmates very unceremoniously, and rush- 





ing . the street. 
| A little way ahead of her an old colored man was 


trudging along. He was bent over almost double, and | 
his hair was white as snow. In one hand he carried a! 
bucket of lime, in the other a whitewash brush with a | 
long handle. 

“Mr. Janiper!” cried the little girl again. She had: 
| caught up to him by this time, and was walking by his | 
' side, breathless and panting. 

He noticed her then, and stopped. 
* Who's dat ?” he said, holding one hand to his ear so 
Wasti is to have, in addition, an old age of as to hear better. 
the Wearing sickness, which is often superinduced ‘Mother wants you to come to-morrow and white- | 
at Constant depression of mind which attends the wash,” screamed Pitcher at the top of her voice, for | 
ego of being alone and friendless, and in she knew Mr. Juniper was very deaf indeed. é 
t. One of the very best means of avoiding an old “Ter-morra, honey? Dat’s what you say ?” 


» What is the name of the glass railroad ?” I asked. 
2€ person whom I addressed, replied,— 
This is the railroad of bad HasiT.” 


~2> 


KINDNESS REWARDED. 


It is a dreadful thing to be old and poor, and have 


home; but there j a 
than Nee is a deeper depth of human calam. 








Pitcher nodded. | 


“Ye see, I’se gwine to nodder place ter-morra. 
S’posin’ I come de nex day ?” 

“Mother’s house-cleaning,” answered Pitcher, in a 
very decided way; ‘‘and she says the whitewashing’s 


| got to be done to-morrow, sure.” 


“If I’d a known it ’fore,”’ said he, hesitatingly, “I'd 
a done it jist as well as not. But now here’s de oder 
place I's promised” — 

“Then you won’t come ?” 

“I never said nuffin bout dat. You folks been bery 
kind to de ole man, and I's gwine to give up de oder 
place and do dare whitewashing. I'll be ober, missy, 
bright and airly in de mornin’.” 

Pitcher was quite pleased to think what a business 
woman she had become. 

“When I go home,” said she, “I will tell mother that 
Mr. Juniper is coming. I'm real glad I saw him. It’s 
such a bother to have to go clear way up to his house. 
I know I'd been sent there atter school to-night.” 

She skipped back to her play as gay as a lark, and 
never thought how time was flying, till her mother 
called her, saying,— 

“Come in quick; it’s almost school time.” 

“O dear!” cried Pitcher; “I shall get a black mark 
if I’m late.” 

Her hair was ina snarl, and she jerked the comb 


through in such a hurry that she pulled out a great’ 


handtul; then she washed her hands and face on the 


jump, leaving a dab of dirt over one eye, and, snatch- | 


ing a piece of bread from the table, ran out of the 
house, eating her bread as she ran. Of course she 
never thought of telling her mother about Mr. Juniper. 

After school she went a long errand for the teacher; 
and as she was coming back, Mary Hayes hailed her 
from over her garden wall. 

“Come and play croquet with me—will you?” said 
Mary. 

Pitcher accepted the invitation joyfully, and got so 
deep in the game that it grew dark before she knew it. 


“Mercy !”’ cried she, at last, when she could no long- , 
How ' 


er see the balls and wickets; “did you ever! 
quick it has grown dark!” 

Her mother, not knowing her whereabouts, was quite 
worried. She scolded her for being so heedless, and 
gave her her supper and sent her to bed. 

Pitcher’s head had no sooner touched the pillow than 
she was sleeping as sound asatop. And her mother 
didn’t hear about Mr. Juniper that night. 

In the morning Pitcher was aroused very suddenly 
from her slumbers. 

‘“Wake up! wake up!” cried a sharp voice in her 
ear; and she opened her eyes to find some one shaking 
her by the arm. 

“You meddlesome little thing!” said Pitcher’s moth- 
er, as if she were very much provoked. ‘What pos- 
sessed you to tell Mr. Juniper [ wanted him ?” 

“Why—why, didn’t you?” asked Pitcher, rubbing 
her sleepy eyes with two balls of fists. 

“TI should have said soif I had. And the poor old 
man has been here and gone away, grieved to the heart 
to find I had employed some one beside him to do our 
whitewashing. 1 wouldn't have his feelings hurt so 
for any thing. To think, too, that he should have lost 
a sure day’s work for it. As for making it up, he 
wouldn't take a cent from me.” 

‘Dear, dear! how sorry 1 am!” cried Pitcher; “I’m 
sure I didn’t mean to.” 

‘Well, well,” said her mother, “dress you, and don’t 
sit there on the bed, holding your stocking upside 
down. 

“You know,” urged Pitcher, meekly, “that I was ia 
the room when you told father you was going to have 
the whitewashing done to-day; and I thought, as you 
ae have had Mr. Juniper, that I was doing all 
right.” 

“Why don't you put on your stocking?” said her 
mother, impatiently; for all the time Pitcher was talk- 
ing she dangled it to and fro on the toe. 

“Yes, I will,” answered Pitcher, very penitent still; 
“you think I’m sorry—don’t you?” 

“That’s what you always say; and what good does 
that do? You are always getting into mischief, and 
always sorry; but that never prevents you from doing 
some foolish thing or other the very next minute.” 

These last words of her mother Pitcher knew were 
quite true—no sooner was Pitcher out of one scrape 
taan she walked straight into a second. She felt them 
to be true, and she was “‘sorrier” than ever. 

She was so sorry that she knotted her shoe-strings 
and put her apron on wrong side out. Her grand- 
mother, coming in, set her right. 

“I declare,” said the old lady, “‘you are the craziest 
critter I ever did see. You might as well not have any 
head. It aint no airthly use to you, as 1 can make 

Pitcher had been in disgrace with her grandmamma 
quite lately. One day she was standing before the 
giass in the parlor when visitors were shown in. She 
knew them, so, turning round, she said, — 

“I’m curling my hair in front, like grandmamma’s. 
It don’t look as nice as hers, though. I can’t take it 
off and shut the tops in the upper bureau drawer, and 
curl it over a hot iroa the way she does.” 

The ladies smiled, and grandmamma, who was just 
then coming into the room, smiled too; but Pitcher 
found there was something for her beyond that smile 
when the visitors had gone. 

Lately, too, Pitcher had got her sister Jane into 
trouble. Jane was a young lady, and was.invited toa 
grand party. A biue berege dress was bought for the 
occasion. The day arrived fur the cutting of it, and 
Pitcher iet the dressmaker in. As she led her up stairs 
and into the back chamber, she felt like conversation. 

“Miss Trim, did you know,” asked she, “that you 
were the only dressmaker in town that Jane could get 
to do her dress ?” 

Miss Trim, who was tall and bony, looked very sour 
at Pitcher. 

“So your sister only took me because she could get 
nobody else, eh ?” she snapped out. 

“Yes, that’s just what she said,” answered Pitcher, 
Innocent and free. 

“Very well,” cried Miss Trim, showing all her false 
teeth, she was so angry; “I didn’t come here to be in- 
sulted. I wouldn't make your sister’s dress now for 
five hundred dollars.” 

She whisked on her bonnet and shawl again, and 
when Jane came up stairs she was astouished to find 
her gone. The amount of it was that Jane had to stay 
away from the party, and cried herself sick. 

Pitcher said, *‘I’m sure, I’m very sorry.” 

I don’t know as this siily girl would ever have had 
any sense if she hadn't been frightened into it. 

it happened that one of the neighbors had had some 
money stolen from him. Pitcher was in there one af- 


ternoon, playing on the floor with the baby, while the 


neighbor’s wife was busy with a caller. 

“Is there any chance of finding the thief?” asked the 
caller—for they were talking about the stolen money. 

“I haven’t much hope,” was the answer; “though 
every 
gold eagle with a notch cut in it. 

Little Pitcher, who had drank in every word, rose up 
from the floor and looked at the piece of moncy. 

“Why,” said she, “father’s got a lot of those cut in 
just so. He keeps them in the lining of his vest.” 

The two women looked at each other. 


piece was marked in this way,” showing her a| 


ened. She shivered and trembled, and clung to her 
father. She pointed toward the neighbor’s house and 
tried hard to speak. As she looked out of the window 
shé saw the woman coming in at the garden gate with 
herhusband. She gavea loud shriek, and fell down on 
the floor like a stone. 

| When she came to herself, neighbors and all were 
standing around her. One fanned her, another held 
the smelling- bottle to her nose, and a third bathed her 
head with vinegar. 

She looked wildly at her father. 

; “There is no harm done,” said he; “I have shown 
; the money, and neighbor and I are as good friends as 
ever. So cheer up, and let this be a lesson for you.” 

And now I will end by telling you asecret. Little 
| Pitcher’s name wasn’t Pitcher at all. But, as she is 

improving, I was afraid it would shame her too much 
to see her real name in print.— Our Boys and Girls. 
| agate 
| THE TWO LITTLE BLUEBIRDS. 

Two young bluebirds flew out of their pretty nest 
one summer morning to see what they could find in the 
garden. After they had played a little while, one of 

; them followed a bright green fly, which he thought 
looked as if it would be good to eat. 

The fly flew to the summer-house, and the bird flaw 
after him. The fly was tired, and lit on a post to rest. 
The post was square and hollow, and the beams of the 
roof of the summer-house lay upon the top of it. 

Near the top there was a hole about large enough for 
you to put your little hand through, and the fly was 
sitting on the edge of the hole. When he saw the blue- 
bird coming to eat him, he flew into the hole, and the 
bluebird darted in after him. 

The bluebird did not know how hard it would be for 
him to get out. He found himself in a dark, close 
place. His bright tlue wings touched both sides of his 
prison. There was no room to fly. He sank down tu 
the bottom of the post. 

The other bluebird, his little brother, who had al- 
ways lain close beside him in their soft nest, had flown 
after him in his chase, because he did noi like to lose 
sight of him fora moment. He heard his brother beat- 
, ing his wings against the inside of the post; he heard 
‘his cry of fear and distress, and he went into the dark 

hole too. 

But this second little bluebird could not help his 
brother; he only fell down in the lonely, dark place, 

; and lay by the other's side on the cold, dark floor. 
‘They could not fly straight up to the little spot of light 
far away at the top of the post. There was no room for 
them to spread their wings. Their mother looked for 
{them among the trees and bushes, but could not find 
jthem. But a little girl whose name was Mary, and 
; who had been picking violets on the bank near the 
, Summer-house, had seen the birds fly into the hole, and 
now heard their sad cry for help. 
| ‘How can I help them?” thought Mary. She looked 
at the bottom of the post, and she thought that if she 
should take a hoe that lay near by on the grass, and 
| dig away the earth from the post, she could make a 
| hole in it through which the birds might fly. 
| So Mary worked and worked; and by-and-by she 
| found a weak place in the wood of the post, and here 
she made a hole. ‘Now, little birds,” said she, “you 
; must not be in such a hurry as not to stop and thank 


| 
‘ 





me.’ 
| So first she took out one little bird, and kissed it and 
let it go. ‘hen she took out the other, and kissed that 
| too, and then let it go. They lighted on a rosebusih 
‘near by, and their mother came, and they were all suv 
glad that they sang a sweet song, which Mary thinks 
meant, “Thank you, thank you, little girl.”—Nursery. 





ae 


| Iv you are standing behind a man, how can you make 
; him resemble the full moon? Cali to him abruptly, 
and he will immediately look round. 





| Sports and Pastimes. 





Croquet Solitaire. 


One of our exchanges gives the following as a new method of 
playing croquet by ove's seif. The player takes a mallet and two 
balls, and placing one upon the spot, plays it through the first 
wicket Leaving it where it rolls, he then takes the second bail 
and plays th's likewise through the first wicket. He then ro- 
quets the first ball, and by means of the roquet-croquet gets into 
| position fur the second bridge, and, passing through, roquets the 
| ball again, and soon. ‘The object of the gameis to go the whole . 


! 


round in one turn without missing. With considerable practice 
| this end can be accompiished. 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 








' 


| 2. 
| I am composed of sixteen letters. ; 
My 11, 8, 14, 8, 4, 16, 14 isa: island north west of France. 
My 3, 2, 11, 6, 3, 9, 4, 14 is of great ase tothe wor.d. 
1 My 1, 4, 10, 13, 3 is usetal in preserving Knowledge. 
: My 15, 3, 11, 9, 16 is a bright constellaiion 
| My 5, 7, 15 is one of the signs of the Zodiac. 
My whole is a geometricai figure. 


When walking through a field of wheat, 
1 picked up something good to eat; 
‘Ywas neither fish, fiesh, fowl or bone, 
| 1 kept it till it ran alone. 


| 4. 


Very gallantly forth sailed she, 

My beautitui first, on a summer sea ; 

She spread her wings as a bird might do 

| Ere it soars aloft in the sky so blue; 

| Yennon and streamer were fluttering gay, 

| ‘Twas her maiden voyage on her ocean way. 
And well did she speed o'er the pathless main, 
Till sne went on her homeward way again. 
Many a day of storm did she brave 

As she gallantly breasted the ocean wave 
‘vhat rippled no longer, but fiercely broke 
With its deep hoarse rvar on her planks of oak. 
The foaming billows, like beasts of prey, 
Leap'd en my first and bore her away 

To the reef ot doom, that so grimly beckoned, 
And my beautiful first has become my second. 





The morning dawns, and the breeze is balm, 
The sky is azure, the sea is calm 

As an intant s brow that has sunk to rest 
In smiling spurt on its mother's breast. 
“Where is my 4 st /’"—but ne answer gave 
Ether balmy zephyr or lapping wave. 

It is left to the rocky shore wo tell 

In record mute how my whole befell, 

By riven plank, and fragment of mast, 
When my first as my second was on it cast; 
And, sadder still, in each cold, drenched torm, 
The human victims of that wild storm, 





“That looks suspicious,” said the caller. 

“So it does, and when my husband comes home he 
shall see to it.” 

Pitcher darted away bareheaded. | 

“O dear!” thought she; “they think my father is a 
thief, and it’s all my fault. They'll carry him to jail, ' 
and he’ll have to eat black bread, and drink dirty water 
out of a brown jug, and sleep on a stone floor.” 


She bawled and sobbed all the way. When she got 


home she could not speak a word, she was so fright- ' nurse. 


— an orphan's and widow s wail 

Shall echo tne truth of that mournful tale, 
And shuddering sailors will long remember 
My terrible whole that dark November! 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. A conceited dandy will often underrate the advantage of be- 
ing able to combine a genuine superiority of mind with a pleasing 
grace of manners. (A C on seat-ed d-and-y will of-ten under $- 
t-head-v- ant-age-of-bee in gable-two comb in K-a gin-new wine- 
soup ear eye o'er it-of M in D wit H-apple-Es in G-grace of man 


2. Red. breast. 3 Better late than never. 
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For the Companion. 
AMUSING ANECDOTES OF DR. JOHNSON. 
By Hezekiah Butterworth. 

You have heard of Dr. Samuel Johnson, the great 
English lexicographer, and the author of some of the 
most correctly and elegantly written compositions in 
the language. His ‘Lives of the Poets” are regarded as 
models of literary excellence, and his “Rasselas” con- 
tains, perhaps, more wholesome philosophy than any 
similar fiction. You fancy the famous author of the 
English dictionary to have been emphatically a sound 
man,—a man into whose august presence one would 
have entered with a feeling of awe. 

Not so. Providence, in its impartial distribution of 
gifts, usually accompanies great endowments with great 
defects, and Dr. Johnson is no exception to the rule, 
A scrofulous affection and a constitutional melancholy 
made him one of the oddest and most peculiar men. 
Of all the nondescript figures that ever astonished a) 
reader of biography, the picture of Dr. Johnson, as he | 
appeared during his famous tour to the Hebrides, may 
safely claim precedence. A finely executed engraving | 
of it may be seen in “Chambers’s Cyclopedia of English | 
Literature,” a work that may be found in almost any 
well selected library. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds painted a portrait of the doctor 
with better cflect, though engravings, even of that, are 
about as impressive as pictures in an old-fashioned | 
comic almanac. 

“Is that Dr. Johnson?” asked a lady to whom I was 
showing my Beswell. “Why, he looks as though he 
had burned his mouth eating pudding!” 

Those familiar with this odd picture will see the) 
point of this jocular remark. | 

Samuel Johnson was a wonderful child, so Boswell | 
says, and Boswell was his biographer. At the age of 
three, according to Boswell, he discovered a remark- | 
able poetic talent, by composing the following epitaph | 
on acertain unfortunate uuckling, the eleventh of a 
brood: | 

| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


“Here lies good master duck, 
Whom Samuel Johnson trod on; 

If he had lived, it had been good luck, 
For then we’d had an odd one.” 

Boswell adds, with his usual gravity, ‘‘There is sure- 
ly internal evidence that this little composition com- 
bines in it what no child of three years old could pro- 
duce without an extension of its faculties by immediate 
inspiration.” z 

As the above incident occurs in the model biography 
of literature, and is recounted as something of a mar- 
yel, the reader should look very solemn. 

Dr. Johnson, when very young, was sent to school 
to Dame Oliver, who gave him a piece of gingerbread, 
and said “he was the best scholar she ever had.” 
Dame Oliver must have been quite unlike the school. | 
dame immortalized by Shenstone, for he makes no 
mention of gingerbread in his famous poem. His 
“schoolmistress’”’ went through the work mechanically, 
and, having established her government, was the mon- 
arch of all she surveyed, as the following extract will 
sufficiently show. 





“In every village marked with little spire, 
Embalmed with trees and hardly known to fame, 
There dwells in lonely shed and mean attire 
A matron old whom we schoolmistress name, 
Who boasts unruly brats with birch to tame, 


. . . . . . . . . . 


For not a wind might curl the lips that blew 
But their limbs shuddered ana their pulse beat low; 
And as they looked they found their horror grew, 
And shaped {tinto rods and tingled at the view,” 

Dr. Johnson’s second teacher was a man of one idea, 
and “that was awhopper.” Spelling was his forte, and 
he wrote a spelling-book and dedicated it to the Uni- 
verse. Whether the doctor derived his taste for lexi- 
cograpby from this teacher we are not informed; if so, 
then John Brown's soul, like that of his famous name- 
sake, is “marching on.” 

His principal instructor, however, was a certain Mr. 
Hunter, concerning whom, with some evident asperity, 
he remarks, ‘‘He was very severe, and wrong-headedly 
severe. 
he did not distinguish between ignorance and negli- 
gence, for he would beat a boy equally for not knowing 
a thing, as for neglecting to know it. He would aska 
boy a question, and if he did not answer it he would 
beat him, without considering whether he had an op- 
portunity of knowing how to answerit. For instance, 
he would call up a boy and ask him Latin for a candle- 
stick, which the boy could not expect to be asked. 
Now, sir, if a boy could answer every question there 
would be no need of a master to teach him.” 

Dr. Johnson always remembered this vigorous disci- 
plinarian, as the following extract from Mr. Wickin's 
Anecdotes will show: 

“He used to say of Dr. Hunter, master of the free 
grammar school, Lichfield, that he never taught a boy 
in his life—he whipped and they learned. Hunter was 
& pompous man, and never entered the school without 
his gown and cassock, and his wig full-dressed. He 
had a remarkably stern look, and Dr. Johnson said he 
could tremble at the sight of Miss Seward, she was so 
like her grandfather.” 


There was one remark that Dr. Hunter used to make 


that must have been very consoling to some of his pu- 
pils. When inflicting upon a boy an unmerciful casti- 
gation he would say, — 

“And this I do to save you from the gallows.” 

We hope that his pupils duly appreciated his faithful 
efforts to save them from such a humiliating end. Dr. 
Johnson evidently did, for, notwithstanding the dam- 
aging Opinion we have quoted, he entertained a high 
regard for his stern preceptor, and, when a gentleman 
once asked him how he acquired such an accurate 
knowledge of Latin, he answer d,— 


‘cook in hawking pies and cakes through the streets, 


, day, while thus employed, he happened to attract the , 


Ile used (said he) to beat us unmercifully ; and | 


I should have done nothing.” 
Concluded next week. 


+o 


HOW POOR BOYS RISE. 

The United States is not the only country where 
boys, by industry and real worth, may rise to the high- 
est eminence in society andthe State. The following 
origin is ascribed to one of the noblest families in 
Russia : 


About one hundred and fifty years ago there lived in 
Moscow a poor boy, who was employed by a pastry- 





and uttering diverting cries to obtain purchasers. One 


notice of the Czar, Peter the Great, who sent for him, | 
and was so pleased with his replies that he took him 
into his household. The boy improved his opportuni- 
ties, was very diligent, acquired several languages, ob- 
tained a knowledge of public affairs, and so won the 
esteem of his master that he became one of his 
special favorites. He successively rose to the highest 
dignity, that of a prince and field marshal; and was, 
equally distinguished, whether serving as a General in 
the field or a minister iu the cabinet. In after life, ' 
however, he experienced sad misfortunes. The name 
of this poor boy was Menschikoff, the great Russian 
General. | 

“The hand of the diligent shall bear rule. Seest 
thou a man diligent in his business? he shall stand be- 
fore kings; he shall not stand before mean men.” 











VARIETY. 





“IT WOULD HURT MY FATHER.” 


Two children, Frank and Charlie, 
Upon a summer day, 

In a large and pleasant garden, 
Together were at play. 

Beneath a tree tMey lingered, 
Whose branches overhead 

Were richly hung with cherries, 
So tempting, ripe and red. 


Said Frankie, looking upward, 
“How nice that fruit must be; 
Let us gather some and taste it— 

There’s no one near to see.” 
“No, no.” his play mate answered, 
In firm, yet gentle tone; 
“For you know my father told us 
ro leave the fruit alone.” 


“But your father cannot see us; 
And even if he knew, 

He is far too kind to hurt you, 
So Jet us pluck a few.” 

But Charlie by this reasoning 
Could not be turned aside, 

“JT know he would not hurt me,” 
He instantly replied. 


“But it would hurt my father, 
It I should disohey ; 
Ido not wish to grieve him, 
So, Frankie, come awny.” 
Then together from temptation 
The little children fied, 
And left the untouched cherries, 
So luscious, ripe and red. 


True love and true obedience 
By Charlie were seeeens 

Let his behavior, children, 
Be your example made, 

O, may you each remember 
rhe moral of my song, 

Nor hurt your parents’ feelings 
By doing what is wrong. 


AN UNHAPPY NAP. 

One of the most effectual cures for indecorum in 
church is severe mortification. Falling asleep in meet- 
ing on a hot day may be called an involuntary indeco- 
rum; but the danger is that some one will take inrol- 
ur tary notice of it, and the sleeper get more attention 
than the preacher. The following amusing incident is 

‘ related in the Cortland (N. Y.) Gazette: 


A very amusing affair occurred in a church not far 
from this village. The clergyman was discoursing as 
the state of the weather would permit, yet one of his 
auditors—a young lady—was so overcome by the beat 
, as to fall asleep in the midst of the discourse. Those 
| behind her were somewhat amused, observing her ef- 

forts to keep her head in a perpendicular position. | 
| The superintendent of the Sunday school happening to 
| look around just as the lady’s head was going over 
backward, supposed she had fainted, and springing to 
his feet, called out to the doctor to stop and send down | 
from the desk a tumbler of water. This request was | 
immediately complied with, and a copious supply of; 
water was administered to the somnvlent young lady 
before she had time to fairly recover herself. A num- 
ber of sympathizing ones gathered about her, but she} 
soon retired from the audience room with a face too 
crimson to comport with a fainting fit. When she, 
sleeps in church again it will probably be with one eye 
open. 








> 
AN EXAMPLE FOR BOYS. 
None are so rich as those who know how to do some | 
kind of work: 


A son of Scranton, the founder of Scranton, Pa., 
joined the ranks of the laborers in his father’s foundries, | 
that he might learn the practical part of the iron busi- | 
ness. The son of a well-knownand wealthy New York 

ublisher used to leave his elegant home every morn- 
ng, with histin pail and in the garb of a laborer, and 
betake himself tv a machine shop to labor as hard as | 
the hardest, that he might learn the business. We also | 
know the sonof an eminent college professor who is | 
doing nearly the same thing.—Nrw York Gazette. | 

The “son of a wealthy New York publisher,” alluded | 
to above, is Gilbert Jones, son of George Jones, of the 
New York 7imes. He graduated from the New York 
Nove ty Works, after a regular and severe apprentice- , 
ship, with all the honors. And heis now in a manu- | 
facturing business in the city of Brooklyn, on his own 
account—a business for which his mechanical knowl- 
edge and experience admirably qualify him. And | 
young Jones is not only a first class machinist, bnt 
quite as much of a “gentleman” as if he had graduated | 
at college and bad regularly rounded off seasons at 
Saratoga and Newport.—Troy Daily Times. 
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THE WIND AS A MUSICIAN. 


The wind is a musician by birth. We extend a 
silken thread into the crevices of a window, and the! 
wind finds it and sings over it, and goes up and down 
the scale upon it, and poor Paganini must go some- 
where else for honor, for lo! it tries almost any tning 
on earth to see if there is music in it; it persuadesa 
tone out of the great bell in the tower when the sexton 

is at home and asleep; it makes a mournful harp of ; 
the giant pines, and it does not disdain to try what sort | 
of a whistle can be made of the humblest chimney in 
the world. How it will play upon a great tree until 
every leaf thrills with the note in it, and the wind up, 
the river that runs at its base is a sort of murmuring 
accompaniment. And what a melody it sings wnen it 
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and performs an anthem between the two worlds, that 
goes up, perhaps, to the stars, which love music the 
most and sung it the first. Then how fondly it haunts 
old houses; mourning under eaves, singing in the 
halls, opening the old doors without fingers and sing- 
ing-a measure of some sad old song around thz fireless 
and deserted hearth! 


BE CIVIL. 


“My young friend,” said a gentleman on horseback 
one day to a lad who was standing near a well, “will 
you do me the favor to draw a pail of water for my 
horse, as I find it rather difficult to get off?” 

Instead of giving a gruff reply, as many a boy would 
do, the boy drew the water and gave it to the horse. 
His manner was so pleasant and cheerfnl that the 
Stranger, delighted with his spirit, asked his name 
and residence, and then, after thanking him, rode on. 

The good natured lad thought no more of the act of 
civility until, some months later, he received a letter 
from the gentleman offering him a clerkship in his 
store. The offer was accepted. The lad prospered, 
and finally became chief magistrate of a large city. 

Thus you see, that little act of civility to a stranger 
was the first round in the ladder by which that boy 
climbed to honor and wealth. Now, I do not say that 
civility will always lead to such honor, but I do say 
that it always raises its possessor in the opinion of 
others and in his own self-respect. Be civil, therefore, 
my boys and gris. Civility is an ornament you should 
all possess. 








STRUCK THE SULTAN FOR THE ' 
SULTAN'S SAKE. | 


Sultan Abdul Aziz was jn the first years of his reign 
very fond of going out incognito and mingling with | 
the people, in order to hear what they said about him 
and his government. He was cured of this habit in 
rather a singular manner. He always went out on 
Such occasions to ccffee-houses, where he commenced | 
bitierly abusing the government and the Sultan Abdul 
Aziz. One evening he did this, when a dervish pitch- 
ed into him, said he was a black guard to abuse the ex- 
cellent sultan in such an impudent manner, and when 
the sultan still continued inveighing against himself, 
the dervish dealt him a heavy blow in the face, where- 
upon the son of Osman withdrew to his palace, rather 
well pleased with his ludicrous adventure, whereby he 
bad gained so striking a proof of the affections of his 
subjects. On the following day the poor dervish, to 
his utter astonishment, received a handsome present, 
with the intormation that it eame from “the man whom 
he struck last night.’”’ 

——————_+o> —_—___————_. 
A LUCKY RED NOSE. 

Enoch Fitzwhistler was wont to brag of his skill as 
atrouter. One day he bad a very fatiguing time of it 
—had travelled all day and not had so much as a bite. | 
He had rolled up his lines and was going home ina 
really moody trim, with an empty creel and hungry | 
stomach. He was thirsty, and coming to a clear, coo, | 
deep stream that crossed his path, he got down on all | 
fours to drink. His face was naturally ruddy, and his! 
nose had acquired a fresh tinge from the rays of the sun. 
He had no sooner applied bis lips to the water, than an | 
immense trout made a dart at the nose and hung on to, 
it. Enoch, in bis surprise, drew his head back sud- 
denly, and there, floundering upon the bank, was a 
fish that weighed five pounds when dressed. He never 
bragged about the mode of catching it. 
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DOBBIN’S FAREWELL. 


A correspondent of the Sunrise tells a story of a 
horse belonging to Mr. John Johnson, of Fort Fairfield. 
Said horse had been too sick for several weeks to leave 
the stable, but one day last week the poor animal left 
his quarters, staggered to the village, visited his well 
remembered stopping places, turned around and went 
home again. His master sat by the upraised window 
of his house. The old horse put his head in the room, 
looked at his master, looked at bis mistress, looked at 
the children, looked at the pictures on the walls, 
looked at every thing asif bidding them farewell. He 
then turned away, walked into the field, and lay down 
and died. 





WORTH REMEMBERING. 


If aman faint away, says Hall's Journal of Health, 
instead of yelling out like a savage, or running to him 
to lift him up, Jay him at full length on his back on the 
floor, loose the clothing, push the crowd away, so as to 
allow the air fo reach him, and let him alone. Dash- 
ing water over a person in a simple fainting fit is a 
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barbarity. The philosophy of a fainting fit is that the 
heart fails to send the proper supply of blood to the 
brain. If the person is erect, that blood has to be 
thrown up hill; but if lying down, it has to be projected 
horizontally, which requires less power, as is apparent. 


a em 
“SCARE MYSELF RIGHT IN.” 


Little Alice found out an ingenious way of getting to 
bed ina hurry. The crib in which she slept was so 
low that, by placing one foot on the inside and taking 
hold of the post, she could easily springin. ‘*Mam- 
ma,” she said to her mother, “do you know how I get 
to bed quick?” “No,” was the reply. ‘Well,” said 
she, in great glee, “I step one foot overfthe crib, then I 
Say ‘rats’ and scare myself right in.” 


SCRAPING AN ACQUAINTANCE. 


A person was hauled out of the dock the other day 
covered with mud, and a kind-hearted man commenc- 
ed scraping the filth from off his face. “Is he a triend 
of yours?” asked one of the bystanders. “No,” was 
the reply. “O, now I see how it is,” said the first 
speaker, “‘you are trying to scrape an acquaintance 
with him.” 
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HAD ONE BLEMISH. 


Mrs. H ,»& young mother, was exhibiting with 
commendable pride to a number of admiring friends 
her first baby. Finally, approaching little Dan, a bo 








of five years, the happy parent said, “‘Dan, isn’t this a 
dear littie baby ?” Dan besitated a moment, tarned up 
his eyes and answered, “ Yes, but it’s bald-headed.” 





COULDN’T FIND ITS PARENTS. 


The other day an Irish town-crier took in charge a 
lost child, and proceeded to hunt up his parents. On 
being asked by a lady what the matter was, he replied, 
“Here’s an orphan child, madam, and I'm trying to 
find its parents.” 

hppa 
WORSE FOR CORRECTION. 


An editor, in a complimentary notice of a valiant 
General, was made, by the omission of a single letter, 
to call him a “battle scared” veteran. The poor maa 
hastened to make amends in his next issue by saying 


he meant “scarred,” but the compositor put 1t “‘bottle- | 


scarred.” 


DUST OF THE OLD YEARS. 


“My friend,’’ said one gentleman to another, “I see 
your hair is getting quite gray.” 
“Yes,” answered he, “old father time has been sweep- 
ing up the years around me, andthe dust settled on 
my head.” 
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